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La Teoria del salario nella storia della dottrine e dei fatti 

economici. Di Giuseppe Ricca- Salerno. Palermo, Alberto 

Reber, 1899. — 687 pp. 

In the book before us Professor Ricca-Salerno takes up one 
aspect of the question of distribution — the theoretical determination 
of wages. However much one may differ with the author in his 
conclusions, there can be but one opinion as to the masterly and 
scholarly character of the work. It is at once a history of wage 
theories and of wages, and is at the same time throughout keenly 
critical and constructive. 

In his exhaustive survey of the various theories of wages, the author 
shows an extensive acquaintance with the literature of his subject. 
Not only do the theories of well-known economists come under review 
and criticism, but also the theories of many early writers (particularly 
English) whom few but specialists now know even by name. The 
history and criticism are, however, incidental to the main purpose of 
the work — the elucidation of the author's own theory and the dem- 
onstration of its adequacy for the solution of the knotty problems 
involved in other theories. Indeed, according to Professor Ricca- 
Salerno, all other theories involve contradictions, petitio principii 
or the confusion of effect with cause. Some one or more of these 
defects are found in the quantity theory, the cost theory, the sacri- 
fice theory, the demand-and-supply theory, as well as in the numerous 
modifications of these theories. The difficulty is not that other the- 
ories are wholly false, but only that they do not go far enough, and 
hence do not afford a complete solution of the problem. 

Assuming utilitarian economics as the groundwork, the principle 
of the true theory of wages is found in the difference of " comparative 
values " of exchanges effected in different periods of time. Wages, 
in short, consist in the anticipation of future wealth by means of pres- 
ent wealth, and are determined by means of an exchange between 
capitalists and laborers. " The necessary and sufficient condition of 
the exchange is that disposable wealth has at one time a higher value 
for laborers and a lower value for capitalists than the corresponding 
product" (p. 25). Moreover, the amount of the disposable wealth 
that goes to wages, as also whether wages are high or low, depends 
upon the comparative value to laborers and capitalists of the wealth 
consumed as wages and the future product of labor. But this ex- 
change between the capitalists and the laborers, which is the founda- 
tion of the " capitalistic process," is not a whit different in principle 
from the exchanges involved in the employment of indirect labor in 
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the form of material instruments of production. In either case it is 
simply a question of comparative values, in which the element of time 
is an all-important factor. The future product is likewise a matter 
of importance, but only its value and not its amount. And yet neither 
the productiveness of labor nor the element of time afford in them- 
selves a satisfactory explanation of wages ; for the fact is that they 
themselves need explanation. Such explanation is found the moment 
we apply to them the principle of " comparative values." 

But we have here not merely a theory of wages ; for the doctrine 
of " comparative values " furnishes the key to the whole problem of 
distribution. By it may be determined, as by no other theory, the 
proportions in which the product is divided among the different fac- 
tors of production. By the same law of " relative utility " is likewise 
determined what proportion of any existing wealth will be directed to 
immediate consumption and what to the payment of wages, in antici- 
pation of the future product (p. 49). It determines, further, the pro- 
portionate employment of direct and indirect labor, of skilled and 
unskilled labor, and of women and children. 

Professor Ricca-Salerno follows no school, and certainly no econo- 
mist, blindly. That his theory of wages has all the simplicity that 
is claimed for Austrian economics, there can be no question. And 
apparently he is not far behind Sax in the- supreme confidence that 
he has in his theory. No doubt the validity of the author's claim 
will be judged differently by different critics, but he has given us 
a most important contribution to the theory of wages. 

Though in general sympathy with our author, I would suggest 
that due weight has not been given to the influence of demand and 
supply in the determination of wages. For is it any more in accord- 
ance with facts to say that the comparative value that is supposed at 
any time to determine wages is the cause or condition of the de- 
mand and supply of labor, than it is to say that the number of 
laborers and the demand for labor are the cause and condition of 
the particular estimate of comparative value that is made at any 
given time by capitalist or laborer? In short, is the doctrine of 
" comparative values " fundamental ? Can we at bottom escape the 
vicious circles so frequently criticised in other theories ? Again, is 
the doctrine of " comparative values " adequate to the explanation 
of wages, where industries are under monopolistic control and labor 
is unorganized? Or is the theory wholly free from the petitio prin- 
cipU of other theories ? Stephen F. Weston. 

Cleveland, O. 



